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THE SCRIPTURAL CONCEPTION OF THE GLORY OF GOD. 

By Professor H. P. Smith, 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



My attention was called to this subject by a recent series of articles 
and letters in the London Spectator. A Roman Catholic writer had 
emphasized the duty of doing all things to the glory of God, calling 
attention to the fact that while to be self-centred is in man a vice, it 
is a necessary attribute of God, ,who must be moved in all he does by 
a desire for his own glory. This view was criticized as implying that 
man could in some way add to or diminish the divine glory. In 
reply the Romanist distinguished between the intrinsic and the ex- 
trinsic glory of God ; man cannot, of course, add to what God is in 
himself, but he can further the manifestation of God. This is un- 
doubtedly true. The only question is whether it is proper or 
scriptural to speak of an intrinsic glory of God — whether it is not 
always true in Scripture that God's Glory is the external manifestation 
of something within, which must be called by some other name. The 
prominence of the idea of God's glory and of man's glorifying Him in 
the Calvinistic system justifies such study of Bible usage as shall give 
us clear conceptions of what is meant. 

The word glory in our version of the Old Testament is used to ren- 
der nine different Hebrew words, not all of them, however, referring 
to God. In the New Testament we have ^a uniformly used except 
in one instance. A <5fa is the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew 
"TDD, and as this is the word generally used of the divine glory I will 
examine it at some length. 

The Hebrew word TOO is from a root meaning to be heavy, first in the 
physical sense, Qal and adj. ; of a yoke, i Kgs. XII., n, of a cloud, Ex. 
XIX., 16, of Absalom's hair, 2 Sam. xiv., 26; then to be severe or 
grievous, as hard service, Neh. v., 18, a distressing war, 1 Sam. XXXI., 
3, of the oppressive hand of a ruler or of the hand of Jehovah in 
affliction, 1 Sam. v., n (on the Philistines who had the Ark). Then it 
means to be heavy in the sense of sluggish, as the ears Is. Lix., 1 or 
the eyes Gen. XLVlli., 10 (Jacob). The adjective is used to describe 
the heart of Pharaoh where we say his heart was hard (Ex. VII., 14). 
Closely connected with this meaning is the next, to be numerous or 
great, as children Job XIV., 21, cattle, Ex. xn., 28, a people, Num. XL, 
14, an army, 1 K. X., 2. We may notice here Ps. XXXVIII., 5, where the 
Psalmist confesses that his sins are too heavy for him. The adjective 
is used (as we say, a heavy misfortune) to describe a famine, a pesti- 
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lence or a mourning for the dead. Gen. L., n (Hiph. causative of 
above). 

Slightly different is the use in connection with affairs or business, 
where it denotes importance, as we speak of affairs of weight, weighty- 
business — the work that devolved on Moses is called "D3 (burden- 
some) Ex. xviil., 18. Only a little remove further is to speak of a 
man of weight who is generally a man of wealth as Abraham is said to 
be (Gen. Xlll., 2) " exceedingly weighty in cattle and in silver and 
gold." So Tyre is spoken of as a wealthy city, Ezek. XXVII., 25. 

Here we find the point at which the noun TD3 makes its start. It 
denotes generally wealth ox splendor. So it is to be translated Is. X., 3: 

"What will ye do in the day of visitation 

And in the destruction which cometh from afar? 

To whom will ye flee for help 

And where will ye leave your treasures f 

The allusion is to the ill-gotten gains. So Is. LXL, 6. 

The strength of the heathen shall ye eat 

And of their wealth [lxx. h t<J nlovToi] shall ye make boast. 

The word is used to describe the pomp of Ahasuerus and of Haman 
(Esth. 1., 4 and v., 11), of Jacob's wealth Gen. xxxi., 3, Joseph's 
state, Gen. xlv., 23, cf. Ps. XLix., 17, 18. 

" Fear not when a man grows rich, 
When the treasure ['2) of his house is great. 
For in his death he shall not take any of it. 
His treasure ['3] shall not descend with him." 

The word is used of sepulchral pomp, Is. XIV., 18. " All the kings 
of the nations, all of them, lie in pomp ['2] each in his own house 
(tomb)." Further of the beauty of Lebanon, Is. X., 18, and of the 
Temple, Haggai II., 3, of a throne, 1 Sam. I., 8 and of a chariot, Is. 
XXII., 18 (in the last two cases the noun in the genitive instead of an 
adjective). The inhabitants of a country are its '2, Is. X., 16. 

One of a man's most precious possessions is the esteem of his fel- 
lows, which is therefore sometimes called his '2 — at least in those pas- 
sages where it is contrasted with contempt or light esteem (fl^p) as 
Hos. iv., 7. More precious still is one's own soul which is also called 
'2 usually in poetry and parallel with tyflj as Gen. XLIX., 6, Ps. vii., 
6, XVI., 9. The soul is so called probably as being man's highest 
ornament — that which makes him better than the brutes. Finally 
God himself is the crowning ornament ['2] of the believer (Ps. ill., 4) 
or of his people (Jer. II., 11). 

Coming now to the passages in which '3 is ascribed to God, it is 
evident that we should expect it to refer to some manifestation of Him 
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rather than to His being in itself. This expectation is fulfilled in a 
number of passages in which this glory is said to be seen, some of 
them in the proper sense. Thus it is said, Ex. XL., 34 : " And the 
cloud covered the tent of meeting, and the glory of Jehovah filled the 
Tabernacle;" Num. XIV., 10: " The glory of Jehovah appeared in [or 
on] the tent of meeting to all the children of Israel;" Deut. v., 21 : 
" And ye said behold Jehovah our God hath showed us [caused us to 
see] His glory and His greatness, and we have heard his voice from 
the midst of the fire." The glory of Jehovah in all these cases is the 
visible appearance of cloud or fire which rested on Sinai or on the 
Tabernacle. Ezekiel uses the same word ; after describing his vision 
he adds ; " This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
Jehovah, and I saw and fell on my face " (ch. I., 28). " And I rose 
and went out into the plain and behold the glory of Jehovah was 
standing there, like the glory which I saw at the river Chebar" (ill., 
23). Those passages which speak of the glory of God as manifest in 
creation also imply that it is something visible — as the glory of God 
on the heavens or recounted by them, Ps. XIX., 2, or filling the earth, 
Is. VI., 3. 

The glory of God then is something made known by outward ap- 
pearance. It is evident that his character may be made known in oth- 
er ways than this. It may be seen by the spiritual vision, Is. XL., 5, 
" The glory of Jehovah shall be revealed and all flesh shall see it 
together " — in the redemption of his people, that is. The earth is 
described as filled with the knowledge of the glory of Jehovah (Hab. 
II., 14). This knowledge maybe spread by man, Ps. XCVL, 3. "Re- 
count among the heathen his glory (cf. Is. XLIL, 8, 12), among all 
nations his wonderful works." One of the most instructive passages 
bearing on this subject is Ex. XXXIV., 5, sq. In the preceding chapter 
Moses has said : I beseech thee show me thy glory; and in answer God 
has promised to show him such part of it as Moses could bear. The 
fulfilment of the promise is our passage, 'And Jehovah came down in 
the cloud and stood with him there and called the name of Jehovah. 
And Jehovah passed before him and cried, Jehovah, Jehovah, a God 
merciful and compassionate, slow of anger and abounding in love and 
faithfulness ; preserving [his] grace to thousands, taking away iniquity 
and transgression and sin, but who will not always leave unpunished, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children upon the third 
generation and upon the fourth." According to this the glory of Je- 
hovah is the manifestation of his love and his justice in his dealings 
with his creatures. Ezekiel also speaks of the divine glory as mani- 
fest in the divine judgments (ch. XXXIX., 21). We give glory to him 
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by confession of sin (Josh. VII., 19) inasmuch as we make his justice 
manifest. 

To glorify God can only be one of two things, either to recognize 
his glory (to acknowledge it) or to make it known to others. The 
Hebrew uses the same word for honoring man and glorifying God. 
"A son honors ['0*] his father and a servant his master; if I be a father 
where is my honor ['3]"? Mai. 1., 6. Evidently the honor here claim- 
ed is filial respect and obedience — such respect and obedience glorify 
the recipient. God promises to honor them that honor him (1 Sam. 
11., 30) where the same verb is used. He glorifies his footstool by 
showing his glory there (Is. LX., 13). He shows forth his own glory 
in his destruction of Pharaoh (Ex. XIV., 4) and in his judgments on 
Sidon (Ezek. XXVin., 22). One man honors another by courteous or 
deferential attention— as Samuel did Saul even after he was rejected 
from the kingship (1 Sam. XV., 30) or as David did to Hanun when he 
sent him an embassy of condolence. The princes of Ammon at that 
time said to Hanun: Is David honoring thy father in that he sends 
thee comforters? (2 Sam, X., 3). A false god is in one place spoken 
of as honored by offerings (Dan. XL, 38). Jehovah also is [glorified] 
honored by the gifts of his people (Prov. III., 9), by sacrifices (Is. XLill., 
23), by the offering of thanksgiving (Ps. L., 23, JlTif)), by having a 
house built for him (Hag. 1., 8); it is possible to glorify him with the 
lips while the heart is far away (Is. XXIX., 13). 

The space proper to a papei of this kind will allow only a brief exam- 
ination of New Testament usage. The word there used is ^a, and it 
was adopted by the New Testament writers because it is generally in the 
LXX. the equivalent of TDD. It is derived from a root meaning to ap- 
pear and is in the first instance simply the appearance of a thing, hence 
also in a good sense reputation, honor. Passages might be quoted 
from the New Testament similar in meaning to those already noted. 
A number refer to the visible splendor which surrounds the throne of 
God as in the appearance to the shepherds at Bethlehem when the 
''glory of the Lord shone round about them "[(Luke 11., 9); so of 
Christ's radiant appearance at the transfiguration (Luke ix., 31). As 
we might expect, the spiritual side of the divine glory is prominent in 
the New Testament. John speaks of the disciples as seeing a glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father, in Christ when he became flesh 
and dwelt among us (1., 14). Christ's glory was seen in the miracle at 
Cana (11., 11) and in the raising of Lazarus (xi., 4). He himself de- 
clares that his father is glorified in the fruitfulness of his disciples 
(John xv., 8), and Paul describes us as reflecting the glory of God (i 
Cor. III., 18), All these passages show that the glory of God is a 
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moral glory, a manifestation of the moral attributes in the divine char- 
acter. 

One word in conclusion. The writer spoken of above urges that to 
be self-centred is in God an excellence, and the ordinary view of such 
passages as the one which speaks of God as creating all things for his 
own glory, makes them assert this same truth. It is possible to over- 
look the other truth, however, that God regards his own glory as most 
enhanced in his beneficence towards his creatures. He desires that 
his character should be known to them because it is to them the great- 
est of all blessings, to know and love and honor him — and because 
they will find it a privilege to make him known to their fellows. 



THE DOCTEINE OF FUTUKE LIFE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Kev. H. O. Eowlands, 

Elgin, 111. 



It is proposed to consider the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul in the Old Testament, as it is defined in the New. It is not in- 
destructibility of substance; the grossest materialist holds to that. 
Nor endless existence ; the pantheist holds that man does not cease 
to exist at his death any more than does the wave perish when it 
subsides on the water ; but that soul and wave return into their 
original states. It is into a like conclusion the Light (?) of Asia leads 
man. Nirvana is a kind of immortality, an eternity of essence ; but 
compared with Christ's teaching of the doctrine, Gautama's definition 
is little better than annihilation ; conscious personality, individuality, 
and identity are ended forever when the soul reaches perfection. 

The Christian definition of immortality is that death is the ascent of 
the person into a higher condition of life. 

This definition implies, — (a) that in the change of death nothing is 
lost to personality; the change is that of conditions and environments. 
The " shuffling off of the mortal coil" does not affect the identity of 
the person any more than does a change of garment, (b) That in the 
new state, as in the former, spirit cannot be conceived of as personal 
unless conditioned by some environment ; this we name body. The 
New Testament speaks of the future environment as the person " put- 
ting on incorruption and immortality," — as " being clothed upon," — 
and as a " spiritual body." All this shows that the spirit-life of man 
will be there as here conditioned ; it will be personal and tangible, — 
" known " as it now " knoweth." (c) That the future state of the soul 
is higher than the present one. Life in it is intenser. Whether the 



